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ISAIAH xxx. 


THE WILDERNESS AND THE SOLITARY 'PLACES 
SHALL BE GLAD—AND THE DESERT SHALL RE« 
JOICE AND BLOSSOM AS THE ROSE.” | 


—— —  — ——— 


MPROVEMENTS in ſociety, wheth- 
| er relating particularly to morality, or to the 

arts and ſciences in general, muſt be contemplated 
with ſatisfaction and delight. We reflect with plea- 
ſure upon the circumſtances of thoſe, who are in ci- 
vilized life, enjoying its conveniences and bleſſings, in 
contraſt with thoſe, who have not emerged from the 
barbariſm of uncultivated nature. Compared to the 
wild waſte of the ſolitary wilderneſs and unfruitful de- 
ſert, to the unſheltered ſituation of ſavage man, who 
knows not the aid of the friendly arts to promote en- 
Joyment, it excites ſenſations moſt pleaſing, to view 
fertile, flouriſhing countries, improved by the plaſtic 
hand of culture, and to obſerve the many happy 
means, which have been diſcovered and adopted for 
ameliorating the condition of humanity. Where 
onceextended the dark, lonely foreſt, the gloomy haunt 
of fierce, ſavage beaſts, and of more fierce, more 
ſavage men, how delightful to behold the verdant 
fields, obedient to the exertions of inventive induſtry, 
clad in all the variegated beauties, which cultivation 
gives, and prolific for the enjoyment of its noble pro- 
prietor ; and to ſee villages, townsand cities riſe for the 


convenience and happineſs of poliſhed man ! * | 
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But agreeable as it is to obſerve inanimate nature 
improved and improving, and the condition of man- 
kind ameliorating in reference to the means of ſen- 
ſual enjoyment—the cultivation of the mind, its ex- 
ertions and attainments, and the progreſs of ſcience, 
with its happy tendency to foften the manners. and to 
exalt the character of man, will certainly be contem- 
plated with greater and more refined ſatisfaction.— 
As it 1s by the faculties of the mind, that we are en- 
abled to inveſtigate, to arrange and to operate with de- 
light, and thus to diſcover our ſuperiority to the ma- 
terial world, intellectual acquirements and improve- 
ments ſerve more particularly to dignify and bleſs 
mankind ; and muſt therefore be noticed with ſupe- 
rior pleaſure. We haſtily turn from the humiliating 
ſpectacle of ignorant man in a ſtate of ſavage nature, 
and delight to view him in the dignified character, to 
which he attains by-the improving aid of ſcience and 
philoſophy. Defictent in uſeful and ornamental know- 
tedge, unacquainted with the Jaws of nature, and thus 
the eafy dupe of error and ſuperſtition, his ſituation 
excites diſguſt and regret; and we are pleaſed to ſee 
him emerge from this abject ſtate of comparative de- 
gradation, enlightened and improved by intellectual 
reſcarchesand the acquirement of important truths, — 


Our ſatisfaction is yet greatly heightened, when we 
conſider the increaſe of religious knowledge, and 
when we find the character of man, freed from the de- 
formity and ferocity of vice, improved by the nobler 
ſcience of morality, and regulated by the ſublime 
principles of true theology. Whea we view the mo- 
ral world, obſcured and difordered as it has been by 


ſin, the greateſt reproach of man, it gives joy mex- 
preſſible 
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preſſible to reflect, that there are means, and ſome 
inſtances of renovation to order, dignity and happineſs. 


That there have already been ſuch improvements 
in degree, and ſuch change from a ſtate of ignorance 
and rudeneſs to circumſtances of comparative refine- 
ment, is evinced by.the hiſtory of mankind. That 
ſtill greater improvements ſhall take place, is the pro- 


phetic declaration of inſpired ſcripture, — 


Ever ſince the deluge, from which æra more La 
four thouſand years have elapſed, the ſons of Noah 
have been cultivating the face of the ground, and their 
induſtrious exertions have improved it to thoſe pur- 
poſes of convenience and enjoyment, for which it was 
evidently deſigned. Nor have they neglected to im- 
prove themſelves by ſcience. In almoſt every ſuc- 
ceeding age, knowledge has been increaſed, and diſ- 
coveries have been made in the laws of nature, which 
are uſeful and improving to man. With ſome par- 
tial interruptions, we trace the progreſſive foot- 
ſteps of conſtant improvement. — 


Moral ſcience has alſo been advanced. By the obs 
ſervations and inveſtigations of ſome ſuperior minds, 
but eſpecially by direct revelations from heaven, 
many important truths have been aſcertained of hap- 
py influence to reform the manners of men, and in- 
{truſting us in the attainment of the greateſt good 
true and laſting happineſs. — 


Above all, by the Chriſtian religion, the laſt, beſt 
gift of heaven, a great part of mankind have been en- 
lightened, improved, ſanctified. Already we have 


noticed its peculiarly happy tendency to promote 
theſe 


* 


theſe important purpoſes. Wherever Chriſtianity 
has ſhe d its purifying, heavenly light, it has diſſipated 
the miſts of beſotting ignorance and pernicious er- 
ror; and though it has not produced full reformation 
in all thoſe, to whom it has been made known, we have 
ſufficient evidence, that it is the moſt effectual means 
to improve the world. From its paſt improving, 
happy effects, we are induced to hope that it will 
prevail yet more; and we anticipate with aſſurance 
the glorious æra, when being univerſally acknowledg- - 
ed, it ſhall diffuſe moral light and truth, and benevo- 
lence and peace throughout the habitable globe. 

Then will be realized theſe ſublime predictions of 
the inſpired prophet, —* The people ſhall be all 
te righteous—the earth ſhall be full of the know- 
<« ledge of the Lok d, as the waters cover the ſea 
Nation ſhall not lift up ſword againſt nation, nei- 
their ſhall they learn war any more — They ſhall 
* not hurt nor deſtroy in all my holy mountain Vio- 
< lence ſhall no more be heard in thy land, waſting 
* nor deſtruction within thiy borders The wilder- 
te neſs and the ſolitary place ſhall be glad for them; 
and the deſert ſhall rejoice and bloſſom as the roſe — 
« The parched ground ſhall become a pool, and the 
e thirſty land ſprings of water—And a high way 
© ſhall be there ; and it ſhall be called the way of 
c holineſs - And the ranſomed of the Loxp ſhall re- 
* turn, and come to Zion with ſongs and everlaſt- 
te ing joys upon their heads: they ſhall obtain joy 
Fand gladnels, and ſorrow and fighing ſhall flee a- 


es way. ge 


Sweet is the harp of prophecy. It deſcribes 
future 


131 
future © ſcenes of accompliſhed bliſs,” and exhibits 
the world of mankind in an improved, happy ſtate, 
far beyond what has ever yet been known.—But 
pleaſing and edifying as it might be, it is foreign from 
my preſent deſign, to treat particularly upon the ſub- 
ject of prophecy. Let it be oblerved, however, that 
it is evident to thoſe, who have attended to this ſub- 
lime ſubje&, that the great events, which have taken 
-place for many hundred (I might ſay, thouſand) 
years, tending to the improvement of mankind, were 
previouſly declared by prophetic inſpiration. Many 
predictions, which deſcribe a ſtil more improved 
ſtate of things, remain to be accompliſhed. — 


But the divine revelation, with which we are favor- 
ed, does more than to predict and deſcribe the im- 
provements, which have taken place, and which will 
in future take place, in the world. It imparts light 
and truth to promote ſuch improvements: And it 


muſt be acknowledged by thoſe, who conſider the 


ſubject attentively and impartially, that Chriſtianity 
is of moſt happy tendency and effect to meliorate the 
condition of mankind. — 


This is not merely probable from attending to 
the doctrines of the Chriſtian revelation : It is made 
certain by experience and by facts. It is fact, that 
wherever Chriſtianity has not been made known, 
mankind have been under great miſtake reſpecting 
ſome important truths in morals, and have been de- 
baſed and diſtreſſed by the frightful apprehenſions of 
ſuperſtition, It is fact, that Chriſtianity communi- 
cates knowledge upon many moral ſubjects, which 
were matter of great uncertainty to human philoſo- 
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phy, and has freed men from many ſhameful and 
hurtful practices, which are known in heathen coun- 
tries. It is fact, that Chriſtianity is friendly to the 
intereſts of literature and the exertions of genius 
that genuine, unadulterated goſpel truths have moft 
prevailed with the prevalence of true philoſophy— 


and that the greater part of the moſt learned men, 


who have lived fince the publication of the goſpel, 
have profeſſed faith in it ;—have given the reaſons 
of their belief, and have ſhewn that no law of nature 
or principle of philoſophy is contradictory to its 
fublime, conſoling doctrines — 


The ignorant-Fanatic may, indeed, decry all hu- 
man learning, and aſſert, that Chriſtiamty needs not 
the aid of reaſon or philoſophy. It is his policy, to 
avoid detection in his groſs abſurdities. We admit, 


that the Chriſtian religion is not ſupported wholly 


by means of human literature. © It ſtands in the pow- 


er of Gop :”” And he will ſupport it by means, which 


he ſhall chooſe. But this we fay, that ſince mira- 
cles have ceaſed, by means of which it firſt made its 
way among men, it becomes us to examine into the 
evidences of our faith : and though, to fatisfy our- 
ſelves, we may find witneſs ſufficient by comparing 
its doctrines with our own internal feelings yet, in 
order to convince the unbeliever and to anſwer thoſe, 
who may enquire of us the reaſons of our faith, it is 
moſt important that we ſhould be acquainted with 
eccleſiaſtical and common hiſtory, and have know- 
ledge of the means, by which the goſpel has been 
propagated in the world. —By a knowledge of the 
principles of true philoſophy, of the ancient langua- 


ges, of the opinions and cuſtoms of former ages, of 
the 
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the hiſtory of European nations and of their Aſiatic 
neighbors, and by examining the events, which are 
the fulfilment of ſcripture prophecies, we are ena- 
bled to give proof convincing of our holy religion 
to the unprejudiced enquirer, and to confute, if not 

revent, the inſiclious objections of the ſneering 
Septic And except the unlettered Enthuſiaſt will 


give me evidence of his miraculous ability, I muſt 
inſiſt, that learning be cultivated, as a mean of ſup- 


porting and propagating the goſpel. — 


Chriſtianity, we obſerved, is friendly to the inter- 
eſts of human literature and to the exertions of ge- 
nius. This is neceſſary to be conſidered, to remove 
the objections of ſome caviling Freethinkers, who 
boaſt of their ſuperior penetration, and who, notwith- 
ſtanding the happy effects of Chriſtianity in enligh- 
tening and improving the world, have the effrontery 
to ſay, that it has been of no advantage to man, and 
has only ſerved to cramp the native energies of the 
mind, and to cheriſh the fears of gloomy ſuperſti- 
tion. In reply to this ungenerous and impudent 
inſinuation, it would be ſufficient to refer to what 
has already been obſerved and hiſtory certifies the 
obſervation that men, whoſe minds were greatly 
improved by philoſophical reſearches and acquire- 
ments, after critical enquiry, have readily embraced 
the Chriſtian religion and gloried in their profeſſion : 


That Chriſtians have generally been zealous ſup- 
porters of literary inſtitutions, often the founders of 


them : That they have moſt carefully cultivated an- 
cient literature, and preſerved to the world the wri- 
tings of men of former ages, by which we become 
2cquainted with their manners, ſentiments and im- 
provements 


provements in philoſophy: And that Chriſtianity, 
by the revelation of moral truths, has freed the 
world of many really ſuperſtitious, and falſe opinions, 
and prevented many practices equally diſgraceful and 
deſtructive to mankind.— Judging by analogy, then 


(be i it obſerved) i it is exceedingly probable, that thoſe 


very perſons, in modern times, who ſpeak lightly of 
the Chriſtian revelation, had they not been favored 
with its heavenly light, would now have been in the 


groſſeſt ignorance, and © trembling with fear MO 
' ghoſts and . ſpells and enchantments. 


| Chriſtianity i is, indeed, © the light of the world.“ 
It gives moral light far ſuperior to what has ever 
been communicated beſide, and which many wiſe 
men of former. times moſt earneſtly “ defired to 
ſee.” Compared to this divine ſyſtem, all other re- 
ligions are deficient and erroneous. It diſabuſes the 
character of Gop of many unworthy, unjuſt imputa- 
tions, which have been ſupported by ignorance, and 
it affords knowledge certain and infallible to guide 
erring man in the way of eternal like. — 


The great deſign of the goſpel is, to give us know- 
ledge and wiſdom to qualify us for the future world 
of glory, which it reveals. It is deſigned for the un- 
learned and the poor, as well as for the learned and 
the great. It therefore makes no particular degree 
of attainment in human ſcience a neceſſary term of 
falvation, nor does it ſtoop to teach a ſyſtem of phi- 
loſophy. But talents, or a talent, it aſſures us we have 
to occupy ; and it commands our exertions for the 
improvement and happineſs of our fellow men. 
Whatever ſcience is found to be of real advantage to 

the 


the world - whatever knowledge promiſes to be uſe- 
ful to mankind, the Chriſtian will moſt carefully cul - 
tivate. That he may know more of the greatneſs 
and goodneis of his Creator, and thus to be inſpired 
with more reverent and exalted ſentiments toward 
this all- perfect Being, and to be made more happy 
by ſuch ſublime contemplations, he is induced to 
{ſtudy into the frame and conſtitution of the Univerſe, 
to examine thoſe phœnomena, which take place, and 
to inveſtigate thoſe laws, which operate in the world 
ground him. —Chriſtians have been incited alſo to 
acquaint themſelves with the hiſtory and learning of 
former ages, that they might be better prepared to 
defend their religion againſt the objections of unbe- 
lievers: And by their pious, conſcientious care, 
Colleges and Academies have been inſtituted, which, 
though they have ſometimes unhappily ſerved as a 
thelter for exploded ſyſtems, have generally proved 
the ſtore-houſes of uſeful and polite literature. — 


ce The keys of learning are the ancient languages.“ 
But by none have they been more attended to; than 
by Chriſtians. For the illuſtration of ſcripture allu- 
fions and phraſeology, the writings of ancient poets 
and philoſophers have been carefully ſtudied ; and 
thus modern times have been benifited by many curi- 
ous ſpeculations and much uſctul knowledge, which 
otherwiſe would have been loſt to the world. The 
friends and profeſſors of Chriſtianity have alſo moſt 
carefully ſtudied and beſt elucidated the important, 
yet intricate ſubjectgof Chronology: And I might add 
with truth, that they have ſhown themſelves the moſt 
zealous tupporters of every branch of uſeful ſcience. 


“To Chriſtians the world is indebted for the know- 
ledge 
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ledge of antiquities—for philology and metaphyſical 
xeſearches—for juriſprudence, and for the beſt ſyſtems 
of morality and ethics—and for improvements in aſ- 
tronomy and natural philoſophy For ſuch know- 
ledge and for ſuch improvements, the world is obliged 
principally to Chriſtians: Not to Atheiſts, nor De- 
iſts, ſome of whom have been the avowed advocates 
of deſpotiſm* . And certainly, if their plans of edu- 
cation (or rather, of no education) were adopted, man 
would be the eaſy ſlave of tyranny; ignorance and 
vice would every where prevail, and we ſhould ſoon 
fink into a ſtate of barbariſm and ſuperſtition. — 


. Whilſt we recollect that Chriſtianity has proved a 
ſtimulus to ſcientific reſearches, and has greatly pro- 
moted the intereſts of learning, it is proper to ob- 
ferve, that learning has been an aſſiſtant, in ſome mea- 
fure, to Chriſtianity. This 1dea was ſuggeſted a- 
bove. Not to repeat what has been remarked alrea- 
dy, let it be juſt noted, that men of ſcience and critical 
erudition are the fitteſt and maſt able defenders of 
the Chriſtian Revelation. Having acquired a know- 
ledge of the hiſtory and literature of antiquity, and 
being acquainted with the chronology of the moſt 
important events, which have taken place in ages 
paſt, they are prepared to anſwer the objections, and 
to remove the difficulties propoſed by unbelievers 
reſpecting Chriſtianity, and to aſcertain thoſe facts, 
which evince the authenticity of our holy religion. 
It ſhould alſo be conſidered, that where learning is 
not cultivated, the moſt abſurd opinions are general- 
iy found to prevail, and religion degenerates into the 

\ phrenzy 
* Dr. Jortin. | N 
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phrenay of fanaticiſm or the ridiculouſneſs of ſuper- 
ſtition, — 


Hence we ſee one great advantage reſulting from 


ſcience. In other reſpects, it is evidently beneficial 
to mankind. The mind, enlightened and improved 
by ſcience, we have new ſources of refined fatisfac- 
tion ; our rude, ſavage manners are ſoftened into a 
more mild and agreeable deportment, and we are ca- 
pacitated for more extenſive uſefulneſs in the world. 


It is education which indicates the ſuperiority of *. 


the human mind. By this, its latent faculties are 
brought into active operation, which otherwiſe would 
be uſcleſs, like the metallic ore concealed in the deep 
receſſes of the earth. When judiciouſly conducted, 
we find it the happy means to humaniſe, to improve 
and to enoble man. — 


Science is promotive of real dignity of character, 
and of true refinement of manners. It enlarges the 
mind, induces a comprehenſive made of thinking, and 
influences to a manly, liberal and ingenuous de- 
portment. But all the ſtudied forms of ceremony, all 
the parade of faſhionable etiquette, are the mere af- 
fectation of refinement. For whatever external pol- 
iſh a perſon may poflefs ; however he may ſhine in 
the gay circle of diſſipation, where the grace of mo- 
tion and geſture command applauſe ; if he have neg- 
lected to improve his mind by ſcientific acquire- 
ments, he will not be the inſtructive, entertaining 
companion, nor can he enjoy the pleaſures of literary 
diſcuſſion, — 

The 
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The man of Letters has a ſource of refined plea- 
fore peculiar to himſelf, which no misfortune can de- 
ſtroy. In ſtudying the phœnomena of nature and 
the hiſtory of mankind, he derives ſatisfaction greatly 


- ſuperior to the fooliſh vanity or the ſordid plea- 
ſure of accumulated wealth, or the unbounded in- 


dulgence of merely animal propenſities. - Theſe 
ſtudies, as an elegant philoſopher of antiquity obſerv- 
ed, “ afford us nouriſhment in our youth, conſola- 
tion and delight in old age ; they adorn proſperity, 
and ſupply a refuge in adverſity ; are a ſource of 
pleaſure at home, and of entertainment abroad, and 
are company agreeable in our travels and retire- 
ments.“ — 


Learning is alſo of great importance and advan- 
tage to mankind in preſerving to them their civil 
rights and privileges. Liberty and learning afford 
reciprocal ſupport to each other. Hiſtory evinces, 
that liberty promotes free inveſtigation and ſcientific 
reſearches, which, in return, give ſupport to the cauſe 
of rational freedom. — 


When learning is generally cultivated, and the people 
are well informed, we ſeldom find that any individuals 
preſume to uſurp authority inconſiſtent with the e- 
qual rights of the whole community. But ſhould a- 
ny be ſo madly ambitious, as to attempt to deprive an 
enlightened people of their liberty, or to exerciſe op- 


preſſive, deſpotic dominion over them, there is ſcarce- 
B I 


* Alloleſcentiam alunt, ſenectutem oblectaut, ſecundas res ornant, 
edverfis per ſugium ac ſelatium prarbent, delectant domi, non impe- 
dinnt foris, pernoctant nobiſcum, peregrinantur, ruſticantur, 
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iy a poſibility, that they would ſucceed. It is igno- 
rance, which ſupports the uſurpation of haughty, in- 
ſulting tyranny, whoſe poiſonous breath deſtroys or 
imbitters every expected enjoyment of life. The 
mere inſtinctive animals of uncultivated nature, and 
unacquainted with the principles of civil government, 
mankind are the eaſy dupes of aſpiring deſpotiſm. — 


Which particular ſciences, or which particular mode 
of education, are molt uſeful, deſerves conſideration. 
There are advocates for private education. It is un- 
doubtedly true, that with good inſtructors, individuals 
may acquire much uſeful learning, without reſorting 
to the more public ſeminaries of ſcience. But in pri- 
vate, there is not that active ſpirit of emulation, which 
is ſo helpful in the acquirement of knowledge. 
Where numbers are aſſociatedly engaged in the ſame 
purſuits, the greater exertions will be made by every 
one individually to attain to the higeſt degree of com- 
parative excellence, and all the latent energies of ſu- 
perior genius will be quickened into life. An caſy, 
manly deportment is alſo the effect of a public 
education. — | 

Gol 

But it will be ſaid, perhaps, that upon the ſcore of 
morals, a private education is to be preferred. It 
mult be acknowledged, that at the more public ſemi- 
naries, the morals of youth are often leſs pure, than 
what we find in a retired ſituation. But this is ow- 
ing rather to the inattention and neglect of inſtructors, 
than to any abſolute impoſſibility of regulating 
them, ariſing from the nature of an academical edu- 
cation. — 

It 
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It is to be regretted, that more particular care ĩs 
-not taken in public ſeminaries of learning with regard 
to the morals of youth. By ſome men, who call them- 
ſelves the friends of learning, it is ſuppoſed beſt to 
leave them to follow the impulſes of the natural paſ- 
ſions, without reſtraint or advice. But education 
muſt be exceedingly deficient, if there be no atten- 
tion to regulate the moral conduct. In public ſchools, 
eſpecially, diſcipline and morals are of the higheſt 
importance. If theſe be diſregarded and neglected in 
the education of youth, whatever learning they may 
acquire, they will only be prepared to be more ex- 
tenſively miſchievous in ſociety. — 


It is alſo with regret, that we find ſome perſons at 
the preſent day more attentive to that mode of edu- 
cation, which can promiſe only ſuperficial ornament, 
than to thoſe ſtudies, which lead to ſolid and uſeful 
accompliſhments. An acquaintance with the more 
ſimple parts of arithmetic and a little geographical in- 
formation may ſuffice the man of buſineſs; but a 
knowledge of the ancient languages, of the belles I-t- 
tres, of mathematics, aſtronomy, metaphyſics and hiſ- 
ory, is requiſite to entitle a man to the appellation 
of Scholar; nor can he know the great advantages 
and pleaſures of learning, if he be ignorant of theſe 
ſeveral branches of ſcience. A knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin tongues, however it may be ſlight- 
ed by the illiterate, is a neceſſary foundation for folid 
and critical erudition ; it is of high importance in ob- 
taining an accurate acquaintance with our own lan- 

guage and with univerſal grammar, and it capacitates 

for improvement in elegant and polite literature. — 

T he belles lettres afrord much refined pleaſure, by 
giving 
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giving exerciſe to the ſprightly powers of the ima- 
gination, and fit a perſon to be pleaſingly and orna- 
mentally uſeful. Mathematics ſtrengthen and in- 
vigorate—altronomy enlarges and exalts the mind: 
metaphyſics aſſiſt us to determine with accuracy and 
preciſion ; and hiſtory leads us to a knowledge of 
ourſelves, as 1t were, by ſhewing us what are the 

aſſions, and what the conduct of our fellow men, 
and it is abſolutely neceſſary to a finiſhed educa- 


tion. — 


It is the opinion of ſome men, that if the people 
have good common ſchools among them, as the law 
enjoins, and a very ſew public ſeminaries, where all 

the higher branches of ſcience may be acquired, other 
literary inſtitutions are unneceſſary. But if we admit 
in general the utility of learning, and if it be thought 
proper to multiply the means of obtaining know- 
ledge, that it may be acquired in the eaſieſt poſſible 
way, we muſt conclude, that all well- regulated inſti- 


tutions for the diffuſion of ſcience are really benefi- 


cial to the community.—There are many people, 
who cannot afford their children a univerſity educa- 
tion, who would yet wiſh them to be better inſtruct- 
ed than they are at the common ſchools. Sever 
{ciences are taught at thoſe ſeminaries apprepriate!y 
termed Academies, which will adorn and improve 
our youth. Though all the learning is not acquired, 
which might be gained in a Univerſity, yet as great- 
er literary excellence is attainable in them, than by 
the more common means of inſtruction, in inferior 
ſchools, they are to be encouraged ſrom à view to 
general advantage and utility. — 

To 


q 
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To every one, who wiſhes the improvement and 
happineſs of the people, it muſt afford great ſatisſac- 
tion to reflect, that there are many means adopting 
to diffuſe uſeful information, and that ſeminaries of 
learning are eſtabliſhing in various parts of our coun- 
try.* Among the many inſtances of this kind, we 
recolle& with pleaſure the literary inſtitution in this 
place, and feel pecuharly intereſted in its proſperity. 
We hope the laudable purpoſes of thoſe, who have 
been inſtrumental in founding it, will be fully effect- 
ed, and that this part of our country will find it to be 
a mcans of real improvement. — 


Many pleaſing reflections occur to the mind upon 
the preſent occaſion. We ſee improvements con- 
itantly taking place. Until very lately, the part of 
the country which we inhabit, was a wild, unfruitful 
deſcrt. It now wears a pleaſant appearance, and ble/- 


foms 


1 * In 1795, tie General Afembiy of the State paſſed à bill for 

14 erecting a College in Brunſwick, by the name of Bowdoin College. 
1 The endowment by the Legiſlature i; very reſpectable. The laud 
given is valued at 50,000, and by ſome, at $0,000 dollars, Hon. 
J. Bowpoin of Boſton is a generous venefatfor to ihe Collage. His 
clinations, in money and land, already amount to nearly 10,000 
doiiars.—d reſpetabie building will probably ſoon be erefted, an 
preparations ma. le for the reception of Students. — 


Tiere are al/a five incorporated academics in the diſtrict of Maine, 

T he wohole number ia the Rate is thirteen. Ma of them have been 

efiabliſhed within the three laß years, —Of theſe in Maine, Hallo- 
4 
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vel acndemy Tas fe Ar/1 incorporated, tough c Offers, ome At 
Berwich ard out t Fre ere Ly dreraved for the receniion of 
berwick ard oe &t Fryebun os, were firſt prepared for the recepiion of 
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ſoms with all the beauties of induſtrious cultivation. 
Buſy, enterprizing commerce, now frequents theſe once 
unwelcome ſhores—-we view her flowing canvaſs 
whitening over the fertile banks of yonder placid ſtream, 
- and by her friendly aid, we enjoy many rich bleſſings 
of diſtant, foreign chimes. —Ignorance and barbariſm 
here lately ſpread a diſinal gloom ; ſcience and the 
ulcſul arts of civilization ſucceed, to improve and 
polith man.—Here ſuperſtition once held her awful 
reign, and favage man, with horrid cries and ftantic 
geſtures, paid frightful homage to imaginary gods: 
Now the joyful ſound of the goſpel is heard; its 
keavenly light appears to guide and bleſs mankind, 
and true ſpiritual incenſe 1s offered in the name of the 
only true Mediator to the only true and adorable 


Jehovah. — 


Upon 


* Fifteen years ago, there were very few ſettlements on the Ken. 
nebeck as high up the river as Hallowell—only ſome ſcattering huts 
with an acre or to of the adjoining land cultivated. There are now 

ettlements about 100 miles from the mouth of the River. In many 
places, the land is well cultivated—and (excepting 15 or 20 miles 
upon the ſea-coaftr in ſome places where the Face of the ground is un- 
even ; though here the ſoil is ſtrong and rich and affords fine paſtur- 
ing) in general, the land, not only contiguous ts this river, but through- 
ot this part of the tate, is very excellent, and promiſes to be equally 
produive as any part of America. —Hallowell, which is nearly 40 
miles from: the fea, is the higheſt totun on the River, in which there 
is any proper navigation {ſmall boats paſs far above.) In this town 
there are two ſeparate, compact ſettlements contiguous to the river, in 
the midſt of an agricultural and trading country: theſe are diſtant 
abeut 3 miles from each ether, The loweſt called the Hook, wchere 
ihe academy Hande, contains the greateſt number of buildings (about 
70 dwelling houſe:) and i: the moſt rapidly iucreaſiug. I promiſes 
to be a Mare of very confideratle trade and importance. 
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Upon recollection of the many improvements, 
which have been made in our country, I felicitate you, 
my hearers, moſt feelingly. Compared to the cir- 
cumſtances of thoſe, who lived a few years ſince, our 
ſituation is greatly meliorated. But much yet re- 
mains to be done. Agriculture demands more par- 
ticular attention. Our country is capable of addition- 
al improvements in this reſpect. And for all our ex- 
periments and exertions, we may expect to be richly 
compenſated. — 


The improvement and happineſs of the people 
will be yet greatly promoted by multiplying the 
means of inſtruction, by providing more carefully for 
the education of youth, and by introducing teachers 
of religion into all the ſettled parts of the country.— 
In the ie reſpects, due care and attention have not 
been beſtowed. But it certainly very much depends 
upon this circumſtance, whether the people in gene- 
ral be really improved, and continue to be truly hap- 
py. We ſhould not be content with ſome partial 
improvements. The noble example of our pious 
anceſtors is worthy our imitation, The firſt ſettlers 
in Maflachuſetts were the zealous friends of learning 
and religion: To their praiſe be it mentioned. Let 
all perſons of influence direct their exertions to in- 
ertaſe the means of religious inſtruction, and of all 
uſciul information. Wie may then juſtly expect, that 
our country will be more and more a habitation of 
richteouſneſs and peace, and a land which God will 
aclight to bleſs. And whiltt, with ſatisfactiop, we 
obſerve the progreſs of uſctul ſcience and the preva- 
lence of religious truths, and in pleaſing anticipation 
are carried forward to that expected time, when the 

predictions 
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predictions of ancient, inſpired prophets, reſpecting 
future glorious, happy ſcenes, ſhall be fully accom- 
pliſhed, let us be careful, individually, to obey the 
bleſſed goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, that we may be qua- 
lified for the exalted fervice of Gop and the Lamb 
in heaven, throughout the endleſs ages of eternity, — 


\ 


AMEN. 
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